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This outline, which briefly describes the American 
systea of education with aajoi eiphasis on professional library 
education, was designed for the foreign student interested in 
pursuing a graduate degree in library science. Specific' topics 
include the A.L.A. accreditation systen for library schools, the 
semester systen, application and admission procedures, and 
scholarships and fellowships that afe available fron library schools, 
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NOTES ON PROFESSIONAL* EDUCAT ION FOR U8RARIANSHIP IN THE -UNITED STATES ' . 


f g - 


Toe structure of the Americ^tr'system of education differs from that of many 
Countries. Thes£-^e"h§s are prepared to answer questions which foreign 
_s_t ud■ant.*--mag r 'T^ave on library education in the United States. 


EDUCATION IN There is no national ministry of education in the U.S.‘ 

THE UNITED STATES w-.i+h control of schpols and Education. Education Is the 

respons hbiI•ty of the individual states and local ■ , 
governments and, therefore, systems of. school organization vary somewhat from 
state to state. They ma/ a I so vary to some extent within an individual state. 
.This paper describes a general pa+tern of education, and.it groups schools 
ugder two headings: (I) elementary and secondary schools, ana (2) .institutions 
of nlgner education. ’ 

(1) The elementary and secondary schoolihq of a child usually ex+ends over 
a total of aopreximutely twelve years. The elementary school includes what 
is called primary school in some countries and usually is orgdhized into 
six or eight yraaes of one year each. Children enter the first qrade of 
elementary school at the ago of six years. Upon completion of e1emen4ary 

.school the student enters secondary schooI (sometimes called "high school"). 

Upon satisfactory completion of the twejf+h grade of secondary school 
(usually at the ace of eighteen) the student is grantee! a diploma and is 
tnen elidible to enroll in an institution of higher education. Approximately 
8Cu of American young people complete secondary school. 

41 ** 

(2) Higher education includes all schooling beyond secondary schocrl . 

Institutions ot academic higher education include colleges and universities. 
Colleges and universities grant degrees and for the most part they are 
completely autonomous. Each ot + he states operates at least one university 
and several colleges. .In addition to the state-operated institutions, there 
are many privateIv-supported institutions of higher education. 

\ 

Ai*ho..qh in popular usage, the term "college" is often used loosely to refer 
to any institution of higher learning, in this p.ape r **e will use the term in 
its precise academic meaning as fellows: 

T no co i I erye is an institution which offers a 4 year program of study in the 
liberal arts and sciences, and which grants a bachelor’s degree. The unjversity 
is an ins-itjtion which mav include several colleges and professional schools, 
anc offers programs leading to advanced degrees as we I I as the bachelor's degree. 


In a liberal arts college, whether it is an independent institution or part 
of a university, the first 2 years of study are devoted to general study in 
the humanities, sciences, and social sciences. This is required of all students. 
Spec i a i i cat i on begins with the thirl college year, when *r.g student may begin 
to choose courses (elect tves) in line with individual subject interests. 
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e$ in one fi^id, and this ffeld of 
instftutions'reauire a min ar¬ 


id , genera 1 edu£ation is t ae pr Jmarv 



Nomaf'.ly the student takes several 
concentration ivs cailed the major 
conoenttetfon in a related fieid/^ut 
goal of^student£ in college 

The first degree earned at a 4/year/col!eqe, whether-it is an independent 
institution or part of a university, is called the bachelor's \j>r baccalaureates 
degree, it is usually a 3.Ay (baqm.elor of arts) or 3.S. (bachelor of scien%s>< 
The parioA of study for thiy degree (between completion of high school and the 
receipt on the baccaI aureate degfee) is Known as underc^aSt .dv . Study 
beyond the\bac.calaureate 
(in many otner countries 

Advanced degrees, award 
study, include the mast 
Typical advanced decree: 

(M.S.), and the docronf < 
degree usually require . 
degree, and may require 
least two years ot siudy 
of a d* sserfa'ticrt atfa wri 
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in the United Stated is 
‘s known as postgraduate stu^V). 

successful completion of/orograms O'* graduate 
fegree 3nd the doctor's degree (or doctorate), 
the master of arts (M*A.),-/ the master of science 
losophv (Ph.D.). Prcgrarvfe leading to - the master's 
st one year of study b^yonq the baccaI aureate 
writing of £ thesis. The uoctora-te requires at 
d the master’s degree as well as the comoletion 
and or^I examinations. 


Education for the 
responsibility. Tj 
universities are 
tno /'think des i rar 
associations and s 
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whose general dnu 
quality. Vo Iuntar 
which are not unJo 
is of two types:* 
associations, sign 
edu'fat i ona I ob ject 
national professio 
d particular proto 
programs of study 
accreditation. 


rofesfions, including I iprarianship, ; s largely a university 
picai/ly i t is pursued at the qraduare level. Althojgh 
ree td design the hypes of programs of professional education 
le, s+an.iards for professional study are set by professional 
ocioties. * 


: Vo I j n * a n v accr-'d ; rat i -.p is the device which serves in too 
United At sros t i Jent i *v institutions Of niqt.er education 
professional reception prnqrarmeet basic standards of 
y /accredirot Ion is unique +o American schools a"d ccllecos, 

' the control of a central ministry of oducati ;-r. Accreditation 
i ! ) I ns t i ♦ u* i on 3 I hoc rod i t.j t i on ,bv req i on a • acc-oa itir.g 
i tying fna v the college or university as a who I-* "-eers its 
ives satisfactorily; and (2) Program accredif jtion by 
nal associations, si rnity'inq that a program of educating far 
ssion meets ♦tar profession's standards. Norms I Iv oniy 
leading to tfir f i rr,+ :> rot ess i nna I def'ee<n r e sub'cct *o 


In the fie I : of I i bran i ansa i p the American Librirv Ass-< ijti.pn (A! A' is' 
q^t*or i /f-o to <kot lit qrvluaf.- proqrims o* library edveo t i ••n I eating to t*v> 
master's degree. Fhe ALA goes not litself offer courses or exami rations, hut it 
has established standards for programs ot professional library e-.1i; cat ion. 
Programs fhat•satisfactoriIy meet those standards can he'accredito :. In October 
,rf76' t n>-re were 58 U.3. schools .and {,. Canadian schools offering programs 
accredit..-:) t.-y tno ALA, 


A -list of accredited graduate library school programs i g J ssufd sen i -anr.-.a I I j 
by the Committee on Accrej i ration of rhe Amprinn Library Assoc i a,t ion an; Is 
available upon request. • j 
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ACCREDITED LtBRARY Library Schools in the U.S. ana Canada offering ALA- 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS accredited programs ate usually part of a uoaversityi 

and are ,estab I i'Shed at the graduate level. They generally 
require for .admiu'sion (|), a baccalaureate degree, ’(2) a superior academic record, 
.(3) fluency in Eng I i sh,-and (4) competency in- one or two modern foreign- 
languages. Some schools require candidates for admission to take entrance f - 
examinations. Each school sets its own soecific admission requirement^. These 
are stater, i n +ne catalog of the school which is a prospectus with complete 
information on admission reouirements; programs of study, courses taugh^, anc ' 
®ther detaMs. A.pp'l icants shcuid study the catalog thoroughly.. Catalogs 
are available upon request from each library school. A brief listing of 
reoui-aments .for admission t‘o«-each of the ALA accredited schools i.s available 
from the Library Education Division, ALA, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 
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.of introductory or eora 
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emenrs !n the library school program; (I) a series 
courses which deal with tne underlying principles, 


precedes, materials., and reenniques of I i brar i a^sh i p; 12) specialized courses 
within one of the areas of i iprarianship (such as school, public, academic, or 
special Libraries, or cataloqinc, reference, administrationetc.); and often 
(3) related courses outside the I ibrary school, such as chetii ca I b i b I iography 
for the chemical librarian, curriculum development for the school librarian, etc. 


All students who expect to earn a degree are expected to take a J spe*4f'ic number 
of course^ The core courses are required. In addition the student chooses 
(or-..(31 ects) a certain number of the specialized courses. In order to provide 
a choice of such elective courses the library school will offter more courses- 
than any' on.e student is expected- to take. For instance, while one school lists 
38 courses +e ce offered during the academie year, that school only requires 
each student to take 7 of the prescribed core courses, and expects him‘or her to 
elect fl additional courses. The'variety of course offerings makes possible the 
specialize! study in different fields referred to in (.2) "specialized courses...’ 
above. * 
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program of study varies among the several schools, depending 
nts of each school. In general it may be said.that 
elute minimum of one full year (II months) after-qradu- 
year college-. This is definitely'a m i n imum, 'part i au I ar I y for 
bother country who may be neqyired to make up* deficiencies 
kground before entering the degree program. Students',for 
second language may a l*so need to allow extra time to 
gm because of language difficulties. Then*' find it advisable 
uoed number of courses at the beginning of the program. Some school 
tuderit to write a thesis or a major paper before the degree 
nd tpis often taxes additional time after completion of the 


All ALA-acc-q<j i ted library- school program--, in the U.S. give a master's degree 
upon successful completion of the basic program. The .degree is variously ndHed 
depending ur-cn the school and the particular p.roqr um<o I ectod by the student but 
it is,ubuallv an M.A., 7.5. , or M.L.S. 
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The tist.Tng, of ^LA accredited graduate 11 feraW school programs went 1dneii 
previously also indicate^which of these schools offer programs for a * . 
doctoral degree. Additional In format Ion ondoctoralprografts l rii library. t 
and Information science Ts avail ah le frptn the Library Edwt at Ion £U'v« 5 jotv 
of ALA., . ' " '' ' ~- = v ' v ' -v ' " 

. / . • ■. 
Several library schools in the tJn'ited States’are introducing programs beyond 
the‘master's dfegrea (sometimes ref erred'to as post-Master’s speciaHst or • 
cerj Lf, icate programs) which are meant for advanced study but do not Je&d to 
the Ph.O, These "sl^th-year*' p'rograras are vajuafcle for the continuing 
edutation of the librarian and make^posstble advanced study on new aspects of 
libfJP- ianship or intensive soeciaI ization *n .particular subject areas’. If a 
forieien student has had basic library education and Experience Tn^his or her 
own, 1 country, such programs might be useful, but it should be recognized that 
theiy do nor lead to a traditional academic degree. ", . • y 


LIBRARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS .1 n-’addftIon to the library school programs 

NOt ACCREDITED 8Y THE ALA accredited by the ALA, tha're are welt over 3X) . 

. colleges and unv I#cs i ti-es in the U.S. offering . 

I ibrary science courses on the graduate or undergraduate lever. These programs 
vahy in quality. from Excellent to very weak. Sin££. the ALA accredits only 
programs on the graduate level there is no single listing which can serve as 
an evaIuative_guide to undergraduate programs. . 

Ccrresoonrience courses are offered b^ a number of schools but they*are not 
accepted by the accredited library schools for credit toward a degree. In 
general such courses are planned to assist persons employed in positions of 
limited responsibility and would have little v3lue for foreign librarians. 

# 

Prospeclfive students should be aware that there are also many junior colleges 

(frequently called cornmunl tv cell ones), in the U.S. These are schools with 

two-year programs of general education, similar to that offered in a liberal 
arts college, or of technical-vocational training. Scfrne junior colleges 
offer programs to train library technical assistants. Hl)ese programs should 
not_be confused with programs of professional education for Iibrarianship. 
library technical assistants are hon-professionat employees who perform certain 
kings of library tasks under the Supervision of a professional librarian. 


PPACT ! CAb 'tATTERT The academic year in most universities boains in September 
4 or earty October. ' This academic year is divided in one 

of throds. ways. Under the semester system it is divided into two segments (cf 
roughly 13 weeks) ca I lad'semesters. Under this system there is often a summer 
session (of. •> to ’) weeks) ip which fewer courses are taken 3nd in which cours£ 
wore i s' presented more intensively. • • 

Undent t-he tr i mes te r system the yea'r is divided -Cnto three equal segments (of 
rougpl;v 15 weeks) called Trimesters. An academic year is composed of three 
trimesters and there is a.summer vacation of approxim.ateIy one month. 

Under the quarter svs+em, the academic year' is divided.into three segments (o* 
roughly II to 12 weeks) called quarters. In these schools there is a fourth or 
summer quarter of equal length for students who wish to continue their studies 
straight through the year. 
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Application and., admission . Some schools require or prefer that nSw students 
begin .their work tn ' the 'summer 4 or fall terms* Students who wish to begin + he.ir 
studies in September are expected by most schools to ftTe their application 
for admission at least six-months in advance.- The catalog of the library 
school shou I d ' be cof^su i ted for information about application deadlines. 

Admission rav be conditional requiring comp -I ef i on of certain undergraduate 
coursestne makinc.up deficiencies', or the successful completion of an English 
examination. Once* a student.has been accepted for admission to a library school, 
riot i f i ca* i on should, be sent to all other schools to which an app t*i cat ion has 
been mope, stating ’the v individual is no longer ^ candidate tor admission. 


"orse 


The cos 


f 

f* of a year's study will vary significantly from, school, 


tc school, depend';no upon such variables as tuition, other school expenses, 
an * .the test ef’tjving. Living and study expenses may range from $3,000 to.$6,000 


>r .mere, 
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including the cost of*, round trip transported i on fhom the student’s 
v. Expenses show a wide range from school to'sch'dol; therefore, 

1 - ; —tti i ifcrery schools. 


i O'jnt . 

current information should be obtained from the individua 


Since difficulties often a^ise in the transfer of 'funds from other countries 
■ to the L>.S. , everv student should rfeake definite and reliable arrangements to 
- nave necessary funds on hand «t the beginning of each. semester .and at regular 
intervals throughout t-e stay in this country. Mcfst universities require a 
student to pav fhe expenses for a fulI semester before or ®t the time of 
; registration. ‘ 


S s h m | a r ^ n * g e,, fellowships . All library schools offering accredited program^ 
b<vo ;;hi> funds for scholarship and fellowship assistance, and students from 
other countries are eligible to apply. In all cases, however, there are 
many more requests tor assistance than.there is money available, and, competi t icn 
is ^r-er. Only the best qualified students, from the U.S. or elsewhere, C3n 
exceed f i n nrc i 31 assistance from this source. There is no central cI earinqhojse 
for requests for MnanciaJ assistance. Applications for scholarships or other 
aid from a library school shouiibe made at ‘the same time a foreign student 
applies .for admission to study. -Applications for scholarship aid usually must^ 
p« filed in February if they are to be approved in time for a student to 
receive such aid when studies are started the following.-Septemper. 


There are many sources of scholarship aid In addition to those administered 
by the fiorary schools. Information on many of these is found iti Handbook on 
I i-i t o r n a t j o n a I 3 1 u d y (see be I ow ). T ho C u 1 1 ura I f A f t a i r s Officer at the U. 5 • 
Embassy or Consulate in.one’s country, or the UjIC library if there is one, 
have information on scholarship programs and other oppcrrTunitios sponsored by 
the „.3. Government and private organications, financial Assistance for 
library F lu ■- a * i cn i.s an annual i i sfing o f source s t r om the Library Education 
ij i v i r . i • >n . , 
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Work-study programs are available in -some universities but 'these .usual.»y are 
impractical 'for foreign Students. Work responsibiIItles may take time whicHgthe* 
foreign student needs for study. Many jobs require a fluency in English and 
Americafi expressions that can be acquired only with considerabIe-residence in 
the U.S. Visa requiropients' are very SDecifiG in'their reguiarions .On employ- ’ 
rent, and employment cannot be expected wjtrn*ut first obtaining written 
permission -from the U.S. Government. Passport and-kusa requirements should 
be inve»stiqared ar the ti.S. Embassy or Consulate at the earl iesf possible' date . 

American -university libraries usually have an ample number of applications frOm 
people *t>o rea-.l ant speak foreinn languages* and i+ »s therefore a very 
unusual situation iri^which a library school student can expect to tre hired 
primarily h eu-a --se of tne ability to work with library materials in his or her 

own language, y 

Further information mav be found in publications in USIS libraries. These 
three publications are particularly important: 

Ha r.-: book on International Study: t c or c ore i qr. Nat iooa I s . 

5th edition. Institute of International Education, 

BCd United Nations Pla,za, New York, N.Y. IC017. 1971. $7.CQ. 

I 

Vee -1- the USA: Handbook for Porejnn Students in the \ 

; i jn i Stat es.' 6th edition. Institute o f interna- 

tiona I Education, 19 7 0. 57-50. 

r,* ir iv Ap f-h,-) i; I n*i' naT i on a I 7 'to I arch i pg, Jntcrn n- 

riohai' Course*. COtn edition. Paw i >, unosco, 1975. 

S’. ^3. 
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